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Plate I. October 1922 
THE DOMES OF THE INVALIDES AND TOMB OF NAPOLEON. 


From a Painting by A. C. Conrade. 
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The Domes of the Invalides and Tomb of Napoléon. 


HE Church of Saint Louis des Invalides, as it was at 
é i first called, was designed by Jules Hardouin-Mansard, or, 

more correctly, Mansart (1645-1708), Superintendent of 
the Royal Buildings. He was nephew of Franc¢ois Mansart 
(1598—1666). Before his death Jules Mansart had prepared 
plans for a great circular colonnade, with four pavilions 
(according to the colonnade of St. Peter’s, Rome), to be added 
in front of the church. It is not difficult to imagine how this 
would have heightened the effect of the whole composition. 
Unfortunately the means were not sufficient to materialize it. 

A salient fault has been noted with the design of the 
drum of the dome. The four sections corresponding to the 
cardinal points of the plan are not voids, but solids, which 
shocks all preconceptions concerning architectural com- 
position. However this may be, the general design is in the 
refined French Renaissance of the period, dignified and reticent. 

When, in 1840, the remains of the Emperor Napoléon I 
were brought to Paris, they were temporarily lodged in the 
Chapel of Saint Jérome, one of the four circular chapels 
which are in the angles of the structure. They there rested 
during the construction of the tomb and circular crypt, 
immediately under the cupola. The architect for the alteration 
of the building to its new purpose was Visconti, whose work 
in no way detracts from the character of the primitive building. 
He worked in obedience to an idea, formally expressed in 
a programme of directions which permitted of no latitude and 
which prohibited any modification of a nature to falsify the 
original character of the monument. 

Visconti hollowed the great crypt which is the cynosure 
of the place. It is surrounded on the ground level by a breast- 
work of marble, over which the visitor looks on to the tomb 
below, always watched by its faithful guardians, the twelve 
colossal Victories. 

The beautiful finish of the carving of this low protecting 
wall should be noted. It is a system of coffers alternately 
filled with laurel and roses. 

Each of the caryatides consists, with the block or pilaster 
against which it stands, of a single piece. This gives a certain 
weight and massiveness reminiscent of Egypt. It has been 
said that the figures are unequal in execution, yet they 
fulfil very well their purpose of faithful watchers, and an 
architectonic simplicity is their hall-mark. Some carry 
wreaths, some palms, others torches. The two flanking the 
entrance carry keys. They are the work of Pradier, and are 
each nearly sixteen feet high. 

The entrance to the space under the raised chapel, which 
space forms a vestibule to the crypt, is flanked by twe colossal 
male figures, bearded, who carry, one a cushion with the 
globe and sceptre, the other a cushion with the sword and 
[Imperial crown. They, like the Victories, are about sixteen feet 
high. They are by Duret, and in bronze, partly gilt. In the 
panel over the door is the inscription ‘“ Je désire que mes 
cendres reposant sur les bords de la Seine, au milieu de ce 
peuple francais qui j’ai tout aimé.”” On each side of the 
(louble semicircular flight of steps descending from the chapel 
level to this entrance are the tombs of Generals Bertrand and 
Duroc, who, as the most faithful friends and servants of the 
"mperor, were accorded the honour of burial so near him. 

The chapel above mentioned is reached, from the main 
iloor, by seven steps, twenty-three feet wide, in Carrara 
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marble. It is surmounted by a rich baldaquin in gilt wood, 
supported by four beautiful spiral columns. The design of 
this canopy seems rather closely imitated from that of the main 
altar of St. Peter’s, Rome. Its somewhat rococo character 
gives some contrast, not unpleasing, with the severity of the 
surroundings. 

Behind the great piers supporting the circular gallery is 
a corridor, also circular and about 7 ft. wide. On its wall 
is a series of reliefs, ten in number, from the chisel of Simart. 
They perpetuate, in allegorical form, the principal acts and 
great events of the Emperor’s reign. 

The floor of the crypt is in inlaid marble. The design is 
a wreath; then a star radiating to all points of the compass; 
then another wreath contains these, and the names of the great 
victories. 

The centre of all is naturally the sarcophagus, of rich 
Finland porphyry, on a pedestal of granite. It is of almost 
elementary simplicity, being decorated only by two sculp- 
tured wreaths on each of the long sides. The grain of the 
material is so hard that at the end of ten months a workman 
succeeded only in making an incision as deep as the blade of 
his saw. A steam machine was invented by Segnin, an able 
marble worker, to surmount the difficulty, and cut and polish 
the material. 

The ensemble receives its light from the windows of the 
dome. The rays are tempered by violet-tinted glass, and by 
blinds of grey crépe interwoven with a silver thread. Nothing 
could be better calculated to heighten the mystic impression. 
But a warmer light seems to play upon the great figures in 
the crypt, detaching them nicely from the grey-blue tints of 
the surroundings. Indeed, the play of light and shade is 
most beautiful and poetic, and could hardly be forgotten by 
anyone who has once seen it. 
pa There remains to be noted the Reliquary. This is a small 
oblong chamber at the extremity of the building. Its floor is 
one step above that of the crypt. It is cut out of the solid 
rock. It receives no daylight whatever. On each side is 
a semicircular recess, containing a tripod with a group of 
captured flags. At the end, in a rectangular recess, is a colossal 
statue of Napoléon, in full imperial robes. It is a finished work, 
from the chisel of Simart. Before it is a species of small altar, 
with the sword upon it. 

The ceiling of this apartment is coffered, with bosses at 
the intersections or mitres. The walls are lined in marble 
with, at the angles, Doric pilasters, fluted. The floor is inlaid 
with designs of the sword, the eagle, the hand of Justice, and 
the thunderbolt. On the walls are the names of the battles 
in which the Emperor commanded in person. 

The only illumination is from a great lamp hung from the 
centre, which burns night and day. There is no entering this 
sanctuary, but it can be studied through the grille which 
protects the only opening. 

Jules Hardouin- Mansart, the architect, was born in 
Paris 1645, son of C. H. Mansart, painter, and nephew of 
Francois Mansart, architect. His masterpieces are the 
Palais de Versailles (the greater part, at least) and the Church 
of Saint Louis des Invalides. For this latter he received 
the Order of Saint Michel from Louis XIV. Dying at Marly 
in 1708, he was buried in the Church of St. Paul, Paris. 

A. ©... 
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Domestic Architecture. 


Sir Philip Sassoon’s House at Lympne. 


Herbert Baker, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


IR PHILIP SASSOON’S house at Lympne has acquired 
. historical interest as the scene of several informal con- 

~ ferences between the Prime Ministers of Great Britain 
and France. 

It is built on the cliff which overlooks the marshes stretch- 
ing from the old Cinque Ports of Rye and Romney to Folke- 
stone, and the cliffs of France can be seen beyond the Channel. 

The house is to the west of the old Roman and medieval 
castles of Lympne. It stands on an undercliff of the green- 
stone cliff which lies above a stratum of Weald clay. The 
house has secure foundations on the green-sand, but the re- 
taining wall for the lower garden had to be fortified with steel 
sheeting to resist the seasonal cracking and heaving of the clay. 
The upper garden runs level from the western front along the 
undercliff and loses itself in a wood. The lower garden hangs 
over another wood sloping down to the green fields and dykes 
of the marshes. 


The chief feature of the plan is the open court on the south 
front and the stone terrace flanked on either side with curved 
loggias ; in the centre steps lead down round a fountain in the 
stone wall to the lower garden. 

The house is built of thin red brick with wide white joints, 
and the oak frames and lead glazing are flush with the brick- 
work. The rough sand-faced red tiles are quickly ceasing to 
reflect the light, and so give restful surfaces to the eye against 
the sky. 

The house was designed by Mr. Herbert Baker, I. R.I.B.A., 
at a time when he was frequently absent in South Africa and 
India. 

To the late Mr. Ernest Willmott, who collaborated with 
him, much of the credit for the quality of the craftsmanship 
is due. 

The contractors were Messrs. Hayward and Paramor, of 
Folkestone. 
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LOGGIA AND STEPS TO FOUNTAIN, LOWER GARDEN LEVEL. 
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Two Tombs on the Via Latina. 
By H. Chalton Bradshaw. 


I. 
HE Via Latina about two miles outside Rome on either 
side is bordered for some distance by tombs. These 
are mostly of the second century A.D., and their exteriors 
are in many cases interesting as affording examples of the 
ornamental use of cut brick by Roman builders. 

There are, however, two which are specially interesting for 
their interior decorations and stucco, which is marvellously 
well preserved. In both cases the part above ground has 
been destroyed and only the underground chamber is left. 
They lie almost opposite each other on either side of the Via 
Latina, and were discovered during an excavation carried on 
by Signor Fortunati in 1857-58. 

The first tomb is commonly called the Tomb of the Valerii, 
but without any reason, no inscription nor evidence of any 
kind being found on the site. It was discovered by some of 
the workmen who saw the stuccoes through a small hole in 
the roof. At the end of the tomb was another hole through 
which robbers in earlier times had forced a way in. After 
a few days of careful digging the entrance was found and the 
tomb exposed. 

Practically nothing is left of the upper part of the tomb, 
but its plan is sufficiently clear. (See below.) The whole 
was composed, as is common in Roman tombs, of an upper 
and lower storey. In this case the lower storey is underground. 
It has been partly rebuilt with two storeys above ground on 
analogy with other tombs along the Via Latina. These have, 
however, no underground chamber, and all the evidence is 
against such a restoration. As it stands there is no means of 
getting to the top storey, while to suppose a staircase, as in 
other tombs, would be to make the space available on the 
ground floor absurdly small. 

We may therefore suppose the tomb to have had two 
storeys, thus corresponding in its main features with the other 
tombs near by and with grave monuments not only in Italy 
but also in Greece and Asia Minor. 
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The upper storey consisted of a portico with two columns 
between two pilasters which led into an area open to the 
sky. Beyond the area was an oblong opening which let in 
light and air to the lower storey. This opening was imme- 
diately in front of the main ground-floor room, which had 
a fagade like the portico and was probably used as a sort of 
chapel. The dead lay in the lower storey, which consisted of 
the principal burial chamber under the ground-floor room 
and an ante-room from which staircases led up on either side 
into the portico. 

The decoration of this underground part is of the greatest 
interest. The walls of both rooms were covered with slabs 
of ‘‘ verde antico,’’ which were taken by those who robbed 
the tomb. In the large room, however, the plinth and cornice 
remain. The roof of this room is an ordinary barrel vault 
with a small vault over the entrance, but it is covered with 
an elaborate and beautiful system of decoration in white 
stucco. No use is made of colour. 

The general scheme consists of alternate medallions and 
squares with intervening spaces filled with delicate arabesques. 
(Page 97.) In each medallion is a group of two figures, while 
the squares have alternately a cupid and a rosette. The 
figures in all the medallions, excluding the central row, have 
their heads towards the top of the vault. Those in the central 
row are turned towards the door, with the exception of the 
group in the medallion immediately over the entrance. In 
the central medallion at the top of the vault is a veiled figure 
seated on a winged griffin. The other medallions contain 
groups of satyrs and meenads, nereids and tritons, and 
nereids riding sea beasts. The effect of symmetry is obtained 
principally by a balance of the direction in which the groups 
are turned. This is followed in all but two cases. 

The small vault over the door is much damaged. Its 
decoration consists of an arrangement of squares containing 
Bacchic figures and arabesques, with a large square containing 
a group of cupids in the centre. The lunettes at either end 
of the tomb are decorated with elaborate arabesques about 
a central oblong panel. In the lunette over the entrance the 
panel has a nereid riding a sea monster, that opposite has 
a group of three girls dancing with a garland. (See illustrations.) 

The style of these stuccoes is light and impressionistic. 
The designs are drawn on the fresh stucco with a pointed 
instrument. More stucco is applied for the modelling in relief, 
or in less important parts the background is pinched up or 
incised lines only used. The execution is uneven, but the whole 
is easy and as effective as more careful work in a vault where 
it can only be seen by artificial light. This decoration is in 
direct line of descent from the stuccoes of the so-called Farnesina 
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TOMB OF THE VALERIT: 


House, which are the work of the Augustan age more than 
a hundred years before. The Farnesina stuccoes are far more 
delicate and careful. In them, as here, arabesques are combined 
with human figures for decorative purposes, but do not spread 
in florid twists and tendrils all over the field. 

Besides their use as ornament the various figures have all here 
a symbolical meaning. The group in the centre medallion 
gives at once the climax and keynote of the whole design. It 
is the apotheosis of the soul directly expressed by the veiled 
figure borne aloft on the griffin’s back. Though the eagle is 
perhaps most often used in such scenes, the griffin would also 
be regarded as a suitable beast. In Syria, from the earliest 
times, it was used as a symbol of divine power and as the 
watcher of the Gods as well as for decorative purposes. This 
character it retained after its importation into Greece. Irom 
later Athenian coins we know that in the earliest Temple of 
Apollo at Delos a griffin stood on either side of the statue of the 
God. Griffins were carved on the helmet of Phidias’s great 
statue of Athena in the Parthenon. The griffin in Syria seems 
also to have been connected with the sun, and this, together 
with its character of guardian, made it eminently suitable for 
use in tombs and on sarcophagi, where it is often met with. 
The figures in the other medallions may be taken as typifying 
the state of future bliss. The group of girls dancing and those 
of satyrs and meenads stand for the entrance of the soul into 
the company of the blessed. The worship of Dionysus, par- 
ticularly in its later development, was intimately connected 
with a belief in the life and power of the soul apart from the 
body, and these groups (though often used merely decoratively) 
are here a shorthand sign, as it were, of the happiness that 
awaits the soul after death. The groups of nereids with tritons 
or sea beasts carry on this idea of immortality. During the 
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DETAIL OF VAULTED CEILING. 


Hellenistic age the belief grew up that the souls of the good 
did not go down to Hades but were borne aloft to Heaven, 
where they abode amid the shining ether, or else were trans- 
ported over the sea to the Islands of the Blest. It is this last 
idea which gives appropriateness to the nereids and tritons 
as the escort of departed spirits. 

We must not, however, forget that all these groups, full of 
symbolical meaning as they may be, are highly decorative 
and were doubtless preferred to others of perhaps more obvious 
symbolical content for that reason. They passed into the 
common stock of ornamental motives, and are elsewhere used 
in places where no such inner meaning as here seems possible. 

The panel in the small vault over the door contains two 
cupids holding up a shield. This motive is often found on 
sarcophagi with the name of the dead inscribed on the shield, 
and emphasizes the permanence of his memory. Thus the 
whole decoration forms a harmonious scheme which, while 
beautifying the last resting-place of the body, proclaims a belief 
in the immortality of the soul. 


IT. 

Almost opposite on the other side of the Via Latina 
lies the second tomb. This tomb is known as the Tomb of 
the Pancratii, from a couple of inscriptions found in it which 
show it to have belonged in the third and fourth centuries 
A.D. to a burial club of that name. The Pancratii were 
not, however, the original owners of the tomb, which is of 
approximately the same date as the tomb described above— 
about the middle of the second century A.D. 

Of the upper part of the tomb nothing remains but some 
pieces of mosaic pavement, which being noticed by Fortunati’s 
workmen led to its discovery. Underground are two chambers 
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TOMB OF THE VALERIL: 


reached on the left by a staircase of two flights. (lig. 5.) 
There seems to have been very little connection between the 
upper and lower parts. The staircase is very narrow. There 
was a light-well, as in the other tomb, but apparently no attempt 
at a symmetrical arrangement. The smaller of the two under- 
ground rooms, which serves as a kind of ante-chamber, has on 
three sides a shelf on which sarcophagi were laid, one of which 
is still in place. Below were arched recesses for holding cinerary 
urns. The roof is a half-barrel vault 
occupied by the light-well. 


the rest of the space being 
The decoration of this room has 
largely disappeared, but it is later than that of the principal 
chamber. It was wholly painted and is obviously a case of 
a restoration in antiquity. This was the room used by the 
Pancratii, and here their inscription was found. The floor of this 
room is in good mosaic and slopes to the right where there is 
a circular hole in a marble slab. This is the mouth of a well 
according to Fortunati more than twenty metres deep. It was 
probably used for drawing the water necessary for funeral rites 
and for the upkeep of the tomb. (See sketch-plan annexed.) 

The principal room, entered from the smaller ante-chamber, 
is roofed with a cross-barrel vault, at either end of which, 
owing to the oblong shape of the room, is a plain band. The 
door is on one of the long sides. The whole of the chamber, 
except the floor, is covered with stucco. The roof and the 
lunettes are decorated with paintings and reliefs, while the 
walls are in plain white stucco with a plinth painted black. 
In the vault are 
traces which show that nine lamps originally hung there. In 


On the floor is a black-and-white mosaic. 


the middle of the tomb is a huge sarcophagus, absolutely without 
ornament, built into the floor, 

The decoration of the vault and lunettes is, as in the other 
tomb, of stucco relief, but here combined with colour used 
both as a ground for the relief and also by itself as painted 


decoration. The whole scheme is based upon rectangular 
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LUNETTE FACING ENTRANCE. 


panels—only in the middle of the vault and on the bands at 
the ends are circles employed. The technique—given the use 
of colour—is very like that shown in the other tomb. The 
modelling is vigorous and even careless. The colours used as 
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Plate III. October 1922. 
TOMB OF THE PANCRATII: DETAIL OF VAULT. 
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TOMB OF THE PANCRATII: LUNETTE OPPOSITE THE DOOR. 





Plate IV. October 1922. Photos: Moscioni 


TOMB OF THE PANCRATIL: DETAIL OF LUNETTE. 
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TOMB OF THE PANCRATII: LUNETTE. 


grounds for the reliefs, mostly red and blue with occasional 
purple and yellow, are few and bright. The whole is well 
suited to artificial light, by which alone it would be seen, and 
its lavishness contrasts with the plain walls and floor and the 
great sarcophagus which was the centre of the whole. 

In the middle of the vault is a circular medallion containing 
a relief of Jupiter seated on his eagle. Like the central 
medallion in the other tomb, this typifies the ascent of the soul 
after death. 

At each of the four angles from which the vault springs is 
a female figure. These are all much damaged, but from their 
attributes obviously represent the four Seasons. 

In the centre of each side is an oblong panel illustrating 
a mythological scene. Opposite the entrance is the Judgment 
of Paris; over the entrance the Ransoming of the Body of 
Hector; to the right the Winning of Alcestis; to the left the 
Apotheosis of Heracles. Between these panels are L-shaped 
compartments containing fights of Centaurs with wild beasts. 
These, as well as the mythological scenes and the centre medal- 
lion, are in white stucco on white ground. (See Plates III 
and IV.) 

The minor compartments are decorated either with relief 
on coloured grounds or with paintings in natural colours on 
a white ground. The reliefs comprise such subjects as groups 
of satyr and menad, cupids with tambourines, or of animals 
as griffins, sphinxes, goats and panthers, which are arranged 
in the usual formal decorative way in pairs on either side of 
some object, a vase, a lyre, or a Bacchic mask. In other com- 
partments are arabesques in relief. Small painted arabesques 
are used to fill up space in the different parts of the field, and 
above the four principal reliefs are long narrow panels painted 
in naturalistic colours of birds and fruit. 

The symbolism of the minor reliefs is fairly obvious. It 
is the same as in the other tomb-—-the goat and the panther 
are sacred to Dionysus, while the sphinx shares with the griffin 
the character of guardian. In the case of the large mythological 
reliefs it seems better not to attempt any explanation of their 
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symbolism, except perhaps when it is pretty clear, e.g., 
Apotheosis of Heracles. The choice of myths may have been 
due either to the caprice of the artist, or to some fancied 
resemblance to events in the life of the dead. 

On either side of the panels are landscapes. These, unlike 
most of the ornament, must be treated as purely decorative. 

The scheme of decoration of the four lunettes is in complete 
harmony with that of the vault above. Both colour and relief 
are employed in the same way. The principal fields of 
decoration have white reliefs on a white ground, the subordinate 
either reliefs on a coloured ground or paintings on a white 
ground. 

The divisions of the field are architectural and recall the 
wall paintings of Pompeii. 

In each lunette (except on the side where the central 
panel is replaced by the door) are three principal fields each 
containing a figure. The remaining compartments are filled 
with decorative features of the same character as those of the 
roof. On the door side and the side facing the figures are 
those of gods and the other two sides those of heroes. On the 
left of the door is Hermes, on the right the young Dionysus. 
Opposite in the centre is a winged Victory with the bearded 


Dionysus on the left and Apollo on the right. The lunette 
to the left of the door has Diomede in the middle with 
Odysseus on the left and Philoctetes on the right. That on 


the right has probably a figure of Achilles in the middle with 
one of his myrmidons on either side. (See Plate IV and page go.) 

If these figures are correctly interpreted we have thus the 
four heroes, Achilles, Diomede, Odysseus and Philoctetes, on 
whom depended the greatest victory in myth—the taking of 
Troy—standing as types of human endeavour. The gods 
represented are those specially concerned with Death and the 
Life after Death. Hermes, the escort of souls to Hades, 
Apollo the god of life, and Dionysus whose mysteries gave 
promise of future happiness. Finally the Victory, with palm 
and shield, signifies eternal remembrance and the final triumph 
of the soul over death. 
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Selected Examples of Interior Decoration. 


In Continuation cf ‘The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


Balustrade from No. 35 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


HE balustrading of this staircase, though often attributed Its first-floor landing panel comprises a framed monogram 
to Tijou, and scarcely to be distinguished from his work and mask over drapery, between large buttress-scrolls of 
because of the high standard, is from a house in Lincoln’s acanthus and eagles’ heads. 

Inn Fields. 
The staircase was removed to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum two years ago. 


The work can be ascertained as early eighteenth century, 
its execution probably dating from some little time after 
Tijou departed from England in 1711.—H. J. 
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Photo: Architectural Review, 


PANEL FROM UPPER PART OF BALUSTRADE. 





BALUSTRADE FROM 


NO. 


35 


LINCOLN’S INN 


VIEW OF LOWER PART OF STAIRCASE 


FIELDS. 
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BALUSTRADEJFROMJ NO. 35 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 


Veasuved and Drawn by Christopher ]. Wecedbride 








Woods and Wainscot of the Late Seventeenth and 


Woods. 


HILE oak, native or imported, remained in general use 
for wall-linings, the Restoration of monarchy finds 
furniture oak, and leaves it walnut. 


been used in Italy and France for furniture, but the trce was 
not planted here to any extent until the reign of Elizabeth ; and 


though these trees would 
be reaching maturity by 
the middle years of the 
seventeenth century, there 
is evidence that there was 
a shortage of this English- 
grown timber. “Were 
this timber in greater 
plenty amongst us,”’ writes 
Evelyn, “we should have 
far better utensils of all 
sorts for our houses, as 
chairs, stools, bedsteads, 
tables, wainscot, cabinets, 
etc., instead of the more 
vulgar Beech, subject to 
the worm, weak = and 
unsightly.’’* 

It is obvious from the 
colour and appearance of 
Stuart walnut furniture 
that the supply of English 
walnut, a coarse perishable 
wood, which is of a pale 
golden brown colour with 
but little figure, was short, 
and that foreign timber 
was imported. 
additional evidence in 
Evelyn’s ‘“Sylva,’’ where 
he refers to black walnut 
from Virginia (/Juglans 
nigra) and from Grenoble, 
“which our cabinet-ma- 
kers so prize,” and “that 
which we have _ from 
Bologna, very black in 
colour.’”’+ The severe win- 
ter of 1709 had worked 
havoc in the walnut woods 
of Central Europe, and the 
Dutch, who bought up 
the dead trees and thus 
secured ‘‘a corner” in the 
wood, were able to get rid 
of their stocks very profit- 
ably. Figure in wood was, 


There is 


* “Sylva: A Discourse of 


Forest Trees,’’ ch. viii, sec. 2 


t “Sylva,” ch. viii, sec. 4. 
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Early Eighteenth Centuries. 


By M. Jourdain. 


we may see from Evelyn’s pages, highly esteemed. The Earl 
of Shaftesbury, who was active in planting the colony of South 
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NICHE IN PINE-WAINSCOTED ROOM. 


Early Eighteenth Century. 


Carolina, wrote in 1674 to Mr. Percevall for “samples of the 
timber of your mast trees, or any sort of timber of woods that 
is finely erained and scented, that you think may be fit for 
cabinets and such other fine works.” 

Cabinet-makers were alive to 


the contrasts and colour 
effects ¢ftforded by par- 
quetry and veneer, kand- 
ling the materials with 
sober and refined taste, 
and often emphasizing the 
larger figured surfaces by 
a banding of cross-cut 
veneer. 

Beech, discovered to 
be subject to the worm 
in Evelyn’s day, and 
painted or stained ash 
(especially the curiously 
marked boards) were also 
used by joiners and cabi- 
net-makers; and fir and 
pine were noted for their 
special qualities, succeed- 
ing well, as Evelyn says, 
“in carving, as for capitals, 
Festoons, Statues, especi- 
ally being gilded, because 
of the easiness of the 
grain, and take the tool 
every way.”’* Pine, which 
has little tendency to split- 
ting and warping, was also 
largely used for the car- 
cases of veneered furni- 
ture. In marquetried fur- 
niture stained sycamore, 
plane-wood and holly 
were freely used, and oc- 
casionally rosewood and 
chestnut, and the use 
of ebony became more 
general after the Dutch 
settlement in Ceylon in 
1095. 

The timber of Swietenia 
mahogoni, mahogany (or 
mohogony, as it was origi- 
nally spelt), was known to 
travellers as ‘‘a rich and 
curious sort of wood” as 
varly as 1671, and in 1703 
the “London Gazette ” f 
announces a public sale of 


* “Sylva,” ch. xxi, sec. 15. 
t No. 3891/3. 
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the cargo of “a galeon 
called the Tauro,’’ con- 
sisting of ‘ mohogany ”’ 
and other goods. But 
though recognized as 
a variety it was not 
imported in sufficient 
quantities to revolu- 
tionize cabinet - ma- 
king. An early in- 
stance of the use of 
mahogany as wainscot 
is Tyrone House, built 
about 1740, and de- 
scribed in 1780 as “ fin- 
ished with mahogany 
in theold heavy style.”’ 


Wainscot. 


In the houses of 
the new stvle of build- 
ing that rose under 
the influence of Inigo 
Jones during the Com- 
monwealth, wainscot 
had to submit to form 
part of a large deco- 
rative scheme. In a 
very interesting tran- 
sitional room now in 
the possession of Mr. 
Edmund Davis, attri- 
buted to Inigo Jones, 
which was 


ee a aA ewe 
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removed 
from Haynes Park in 
Bedfordshire * and set 
up in London, there 
is. no sub-division into 
panels; the wall sur- 
face is, however, di- 
vided by Corinthian 
pilasters of unusual length The fireplace 
flank of the chimneypiece finished with a 
pediment as its central feature; on the window side, each 
window is enclosed in a pillared and pedimented “tabernacle 
frame,’ and a similar frame formed a niche in the centre 
of the end wall. 


thirteen diameters. 
room has a 


There are no classical enrichments on 
the mouldings of the entablature, with the exception of 
dentil blocks cut out of the solid; but the frieze and _ soffit 
are carved with flat arabesques. The carving of the capitals 
of the Corinthian columns is vigorous and effective; and the 
joinings of the wainscot, which is chiefly of fir, are of excel- 
lent and close workmanship. It is very probable that this 
room is the work of Jones making a first tentative essay in 
classical design. In this room the pilasters are set close, 
the tendency was, however, to divide the wall into large 
panels, and their arrived 


comparative proportions were 


at by calculation instead of the haphazard guesswork 
of the earlier craftsmen. The wall surface was divided 


below this 
described in Moxon’s 
panels, i.e. of width 


by a moulded dado rail into two parts, and 
rail the panels were often what is 
“Mechanick Exercises”’ as ‘“lying’”’ 
* This wainscot was formerly at Houghton Park, Bedfordshire, which 
was built by Mary Countess of Pembroke, who employed Inigo Jones. 
See “Victoria County History of Bedfordshire,’’ vol. iii, p. 289-90. 





DOOR IN A PINE-WAINSCOTED ROOM. 


Early Eighteenth Century are 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


greater than their 
height. Above the rail, 
the space between it 
and the cornice is filled 
by a series of tall 
panels. 

The stuccoed or 
wainscoted interiors of 
the Commonwealth 
are fewin number. At 
Coleshill there is no 
wainscoting dating 
from the time of its 
erection and finishing, 
and the rooms are now 
papered. At Wilton 
the Double Cube Room 
was designed to take 
the portraits of the 
Herbert family by 
Vandyke. <A 
headed panel is_ set 
out for each picture, 
enclosing an inner 
“lying” panel at the 
top. Between the 
panels are drops 
wrought in composi- 
tion, and applied, the 
whole scheme 





large 


being 
carried out in white 
and gold. 

The purity of the 
detail and scheme of 
the Wilton rooms is 
not found in_ the 
contemporary wains- 
cot at Forde Abbey, 
where the large panels 
above the dado rail 
in the dining - room 
divided in the 

centre. 

In the wainscot of the dining-room of Thorney Abbey 
House, the large panels above the dado rail are treated as an 
interesting feature, and crowned by a cornice. The treatment 
of some of the panels in the dining-room at Thorpe Hall is very 
similar. In the library in the latter house the large panels 
above the dado rail have crossed palm-branches linked by a 
wreath as a frieze below a section of cornice. 
panels again is a horizontal panel. 
panels above the rail are plain. 


Above the large 

In the anteroom the large 
In all these examples the 
panels are recessed, and woodwork is sometimes painted white, 
and sometimes, under Webb, left in its natural surface, as in the 
dining-room at Thorpe Hall. The popularity of pine, which is 
easily worked, and the influence of French and Italian decoration 
may account for the preference for painted rooms during the 
years immediately preceding the Restoration. The mouldings 
are enriched with classical ornament, and wood carvings, swags, 
and pendants of fruit and drapery were often applied to salient 
features of the room. 

Moxon, in his ‘‘ Mechanick Exercises,’’ defines joinery as an 
“Art Mechanical whereby several pieces of wood are so fitted 
and joined together by straight lines, squares, and miters that 
they seem one entire piece,’’* and the joiner’s mastery of his 


* 1694, p. 59. 
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medium is still visible 
in the large panels of 
the late seventeenth 
century, ranging from 


from a London joiner 
was procured. 

The accounts of 
St. Catherine’s Hall, 





3 ft. to 5 ft. in width, 
and from 8&8 ft. to 
12 ft. in height, that 
seem to be one sub- 
stantial whole, though 
they are found to be, 


on close inspection, 
made up and_ glued 
together. Except in 
rooms of rr ft. or 
12 ft. high, according 
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to Moxon, two heights 
of panels only were 





used. 
The panelled in- 
teriors immediately 











before the lRestora- 
tion had been of 
painted = wood but 
under Wren _ there 
was a reaction in 
favour of oak in its 
natural colo, 
Evelyn records — his 
pre ference for 
“Spanish oak with- 
out paint,” rather 
than the wainscot at 
the gallery at Euston, 
which was of painted 
fir,* and  Gerbier 
recommends the use 
of precious woods 
from the West Indies 
to make square- 
framed panels “for 
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princely palaces.” ; Early Eighteenth Century. 


Oak was cut in such 

a way as to show as much figure as possible. Norwegian 
oak seems to have been preferred, and, according to Evelyn, 
figured panels were much esteemed ‘‘till the finer grained 
Norway timber came amongst us, which is likewise of a 
whiter colour,” f 

While the majority of wainscoted interiors were of oak in its 
natural surface, enriched in certain cases with cedar or lime- 
wood carvings, there are a few survivals cf painted and grained 
wainscot, and Celia Fiennes mentions in her travels rooms 
that were “wainscoted and painted” and “painted just like 
marble,” or ‘a cedar colour.”’ 

The Cedar Room at Skinners’ Hall, London, is a rare sur- 
vival of wainscot of exotic wood, which is here enriched with 
gold in some of its mouldings and ornaments. This room was 
erected in 1678, and has a massive modillioned cornice, and a 
very rich scheme of wall-lining in which pedimented door- 
cases find place. 

Detailed instructions for the carpenter and joiner are 
contained in Moxon’s “Mechanick Exercises.”” With such 
a handbook the work could safely be entrusted to a 


local carpenter, but in some cases the “model” or “draught” 


Diary, 1677. 
tT ‘‘Counsel and Advice to all Builders,’’ London, 1664, p. 105, 
t “Sylva,” ch. iii, sec. 17. 





Cambridge, show that 
the woodwork of the 
chapel was executed 
by John Austin, of 
Cambridge, who re- 
ceived £353 for it, 
while the “draught”’ 
was furnished — by 
“Mr. Taylor, a Lon- 
don joiner.” 

In post - Restora- 
tion wainscot we see 
the projection of the 
panel and the use of 
applied carvings in 
light woods of great 
delicacy of execution. 
The bolection mould- 
ings of the panels 
werefrequently 
carved with acanthus 
leafage, often in high 
relief and undercut, 
thus giving an effect 
of sharpness and light 
and shade. The 
mouldings of — the 
wainscot of the Oak 
Room at Vintners’ 
Hall are appropriately 
carved with — vine 
leaves and grapes. 
The frieze is often 
dispensed with, and 
the cavetto of the 
cornice enriched with 
carved decoration, 
consisting chiefly of 
acanthus tips, deftly 
disposed and combined with other floral devices: 

The fashion for applied wood-carvings diminished after the 
early years of the eighteenth century, and during this period 
fielded panels take the place of the raised panels surrounded 
by bolection mouldings. An effect of height was aimed at by 
the architects of the early eighteenth century, and this was 
often achieved by a pilaster-treatment. 

Wainscoting had almost entirely superseded tapestry and 
other hangings, as we may judge by the files of state rooms at 
Hampton Court and elsewhere; Uffenbach, who came to 
Cambridge in the summer of 1710, describes the rooms in the 
Lodge of Trinity College as “very large and of extraordinary 
height, the panels in every room very fine, as now in England 


tapestry is no longer in fashion, but all is panelled at great 
* 
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PINE-WAINSCOTED ROOM. 


cost.’ 

The only exterior feature that was richly treated as interior 
woodwork was the entrance door, of which that from 18 Carey 
Street (in the Victoria and Albert Museum), a doorway in Mark 
Lane, and the example from Wren’s church, St. Dionysius 
3ackchurch, are fine examples. In the latter example the 
carving of the Corinthian capitals is as usual excellent, but the 
carving of swags and cherub’s head is flatter and less finished 


* Z. C. Von Uffenbach, “ Merkwiirdige Keisen,” Dritter Thiel, Ulm, 
1754, Pp. 15 
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PINE WAINSCOT FROM A HOUSE IN THE CITY, SHOWING CHIMNEY 
BREAST WITH APPLIED WOOD CARVINGS 
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WOODS AND WAINSCOT OF 


THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 











CHIMNEY BREAST FROM A PINE-WAINSCOTED ROOM, LEATHERHEAD. 
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than the flower-pot and floral ornament of the Carey Street 
doorway. The segmental pediment is also richly treated. 

The style with which Wren’s name has been associated 
continued to follow the Dutch rather than French prece- 
dent, though the designs of the elder Lepautre and Daniel 
Marot were known in this country. An English edition of 
Lepautre was brought out by Overton, the best - known 
printseller of his time. In spite of the prestige of French art, 
and the presence of French draughtsmen and engravers, the 
main lines of interior decoration as introduced in the reign of 
Charles II were hardly departed from through the reigns of 
William III and Anne. 

The closest parallel to French treatment is found in a suite 
of rooms at Wentworth Castle, including the east tapestry 
room and Queen Anne’s sitting-room. In the former the 
coupled cornice consoles and the enrichment of the uppermost 
member of the cornice with repetitive ornament of short scrolls, 
and a similar treatment of the architraves of the doors are 


distinctly French in character, as is also the shaped panel above 
the chimneypiece. 

Characteristic of the early years of the eighteenth century 
is the development of fittings in living-rooms built into the 
fabric of the wainscot and taking the form of recesses or 
corner-cupboards with open shelves or glazed cupboards. 
In the dining-room a shelved recess was not unusually 
finished with an arched head in which china was displayed. 
The system of recessed large panels varied with plaster 
panels above a carved dado rail was usual during the 
early Georgian period, but the surface below the dado rail 
was often not divided into panels, and the carving is con- 
centrated upon the shelved niches and the heavy cornice 
moulding. A smaller Georgian room, originally in a 
house in Surrey, shows a simpler treatment without carved 
doorcases or niches. The upper panels and lower panels are 
fielded, the surface rail carved with the Vitruvian scroll, and 
carving is concentrated on the frieze of the chimneypiece. 





DOORCASE FROM THE CHURCH OF ST. DIONYSIUS 
BACKCHURCH. 








War Memorial at Northiam, Sussex. 





FE. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Photo; Nathaniel Lloyd, 


HIS memorial is in English oak, on a stone base, with a Wyon. The lower part, bearing the inscription and the 


figure of St. George and the Dragon modelled by Alan names of the fallen, is in Portland stone. 








Nymph and Satyr. 


Edward McCartan, Sculptor. 











“THIS group was designed for a garden in Detroit, U.S.A., solid mass of shrubs against which the white marble would be 
and was to be in marble, and a little over life-size. silhouetted. Owing to the death of the client all work on the 
It was to be placed at the end of a long walk having garden was discontinued, and the sculptor never finished the 


a row of trees on either side, and to have as a background a group in the larger size. 
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Two Bookcases at Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


W. G. Newton, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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PINEWOOD BOOKCASE, 
The carvving is by Esmond Burton, 
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A Rugby School Memorial. 


HE War Memorial for Mr. Evers’ House, Rugby School, 
is in glazed faience after the manner of the work of 
Della Robbia 
It stands 8 ft. high from the top of the stone mantelpiece. 
The base, centre pylon, and two side figures are in tinted white 
glaze 
The memorial is surmounted by St. George and the Dragon 
in full colour. The helmet and cloak are dark grey, the horse 
light grey, the trappings light blue, with yellow ornaments. 
The dragon is in various shades of green. 











The two pylons hold floral tributes to the memory of the 
dead. These swags are green, with purple, blue, white, and 
yellow flowers. 

The inscription is : ““To mark the service of the Rugbeians 
of this house in the common cause— 19I4-1919.”" The 
memorial is intended to “mark the service” of the living as well 
as the fallen. On the base the names of the dead are recorded. 

The memorial was designed and modelled by Phcebe and 
Harold Stabler, and glazed by John Adams (Messrs. Carter, 
Stabler and Adams, Poole, Dorset). 








A RUGBY SCHOOL MEMORIAL. 














Plate V. October 1922, 
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Chapel for St. David’s Home, Ealing. 


A. S. G. Butler, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


*T. DAVID’S HOME, Ealing, for fifty totally disabled 
S soldiers, is in Kent House, Ealing, which formerly 
belonged to the Dukes of Kent, and was built about 
1780. It is conducted by the Sisters of Charity, and the chapel 
is for their use and for that of any of the soldiers who happen 
to be Catholics. The chapel is also intended as a memorial 
to those who have died in the Home. 

As the house, with its skin of 1780 stucco, was quite good, 
the chapel was built in that style, which happened to work 
out very cheaply. The total cost, including the altar and 
heating and lighting, was only 23d. a cubic foot. 

As the patients have to be wheeled in, and a large floor- 
space was required, columns or projections inside were 
inhibited. Hence the square-domed plan. Also, there is no 
ornamentation whatever inside, except that provided by the 
altar and four lamp-brackets and the small balustrade. Effect 
is derived solely from the curved lines of the roof, which is 
made up of two barrel vaults, a dome, and pendentives. 

The walls are of Fletton brick, finished with cement and 
sand compo, the surface finished with a wooden float. The 
dome rests on four trussed beams in a square, and braced to 
form an octagon, on which the cupola rests. The whole is in 
timber, with asphalt flats over the barrel vaults. 

The urns and balustrade outside were made in cream 
Dorset clay by Mr. G. F. Watts, Potters’ Art Guild, Compton, 
Guildford. 

The inside is also faced with rough surface plaster, the 
dome, pendentives, and vaults being white, and the arches 
and walls finished with pale gold distemper. The altar is in 
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deal painted grey, white, and black with gilt. Between the 
reredos and the columns the wall is distempered  viridian 
green. The oil painting was specially commissioned. The 
lamp-brackets and the candlesticks on the altar were specially 
made—in deal gilt, with black and white stripes painted on 
them. The doors and carpets are rich dark blue. No other 
colours have been admitted. Those adopted seem to 
compensate for the absence of ornament. 
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116 CHAPEL FOR ST. DAVID’S HOME, EALING. 





THE MAIN FRONT. 




















INTERIOR OF CHAPEL. 





